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measures, then, would mean a resumption of the old European sys- 
tem, with its dangerous division of nations into hostile groups and its 
unsafe doctrine of the balance of power. 

With a command of facts, a nicety of reasoning and a patience in 
analysis, that enforce respect, Mr. Dawson discusses all the difficult 
and delicate problems of the peace that is to follow the present war. 
The question of indemnities, of reparation, of the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine — these and many other questions he presents in a somewhat 
unexpected but very clear light. Always he inclines toward astonish- 
ingly moderate views. He even advocates, though admitting the moral 
right of France to say the last word on the subject, a compromise with 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine. It is difficult in this and some other cases 
to keep one's point of view so entirely objective as a proper apprecia- 
tion of the argument doubtless requires. One occasionally feels that 
plain moral principles are safer guides than somewhat doubtful infer- 
ences from confusing evidence. But on the whole, Mr. Dawson's treat- 
ise expresses a point of view that cannot be left out of consideration. 

The conclusion of the whole matter would seem to be that the vic- 
tory of the Allies must be in the end a moral victory. A political and 
moral regeneration of Germany is what we must hope the war will 
lead to. If the evil spirit is driven out of Germany, then indeed 
we may dispense with retaliation ; but if not, retaliation, Mr. Dawson 
seems to believe, would be worse if possible than a practical restoration 
of the condition that existed before the war. Moral victory, however, 
depends upon material victory ; and material victory must be complete. 
It must also, alas, be costly: moral evils are not removed by easy 
triumphs. 



The Making of a Modern Army, and Its Operations in the 
Field. By Rene Radiguet, General de Division, Army of France. 
Translated by Henry P. du Bellet, formerly American Consul at 
Rheims. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1918. 

More limited in scope and less philosophic in thought than Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Azan's treatise upon modern warfare, General Radi- 
guet's little book, The Making of a Modern Army, perfectly fulfills 
the modest purpose declared by its author. It will certainly aid Ameri- 
cans " in reading between the lines of the communiques, in compre- 
hending the plan and the importance of individual engagements, and 
finally in enabling those who have relatives at the front to realize 
fully the importance of the parts assigned to them." 

The book is, moreover, an admirably clear and concise manual of 
war knowledge. To young men who are expecting to become officers 
in the American Army it should be of very great use as affording a 
rapid yet somewhat detailed account of the facts and methods with 
which they will need to become thoroughly familiar. The principal 
points in regard to the work of every kind of troops, the value and use 
of every variety of weapon, the duties of officers, including those of 
the chief and his staff, are all fully outlined. The making of trenches 
and the organization of trench systems are carefully explained. With- 
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out waste of words the author makes plain the practical reasons for 
things. Attack, defense, withdrawal, all the phases of combat, are 
set forth with the accuracy and with the sense of relative importance 
that one would expect of an experienced commander. 

The ordinary reader will find in this volume, besides a concise de- 
scription, clear as a blue-print, of the mechanism of a modern army, 
many facts that will help him to realize the huge scale of the work — 
for example, the striking fact that between the 12th and the 19th of 
April one four-gun battery fired about 3,600 shells per gun. Since 
this is a normal figure, it is easy to see that millions of shells are fired 
on a large front in a few hours. There are also citations of special 
acts of bravery in the book, as well as many interesting suggestions, 
among which one may note a hint concerning the desirability of arming 
soldiers with automatics for hand-to-hand combat. 

More than once the author emphasizes the formidable thoroughness 
and determination of our enemies. He describes, for instance, the 
systematic fashion in which the Germans have prepared defensive posi- 
tions in their rear. On the other hand, the superior physical condition 
and higher morale of the Allied troops give ground for confidence. The 
Germans, according to General Radiguet, were constrained to adopt the 
plan of training bodies of " shock-troops " for assault, because they 
had found that attacks with ordinary troops were ineffectual. The 
shock-troops are volunteers induced to enter specially dangerous service 
by the promise of better rations. 

Some of General Radiguet's remarks have direct reference to 
America. With respect to aeroplanes, he urges Americans to sacrifice 
their pride as inventors and to adopt types of planes from among the 
best now used by the French, the British, the Italians, and even by the 
Germans. He makes clear why France needs American civil engineers 
and railroad men. A suggestion that he offers with respect to the 
training of troops in America seems extremely practical. In learning 
the work of attack and defense, the soldiers, he urges, should be trained 
upon "an exact reproduction of the shell-torn fields on which the 
American troops are destined to manoeuvre in Europe." 

The military information that is so important just now could not 
be obtained in a clearer form than in this book of General Radiguet's, 
nor could it be had from a more reliable source. 



" Over There " with the Australians. By Captain R. Hugh 
Knyvett, Anzac Scout. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

No troops have awakened more enthusiasm than the Anzacs ; none 
better deserve admiration and gratitude. And there is a special appeal 
to the imagination in the story of their gathering and of their exploits. 
Captain Knyvett tells how the men poured in from the back country 
to the points of concentration ; there was no transportation available, 
and so they walked. The Government took notice of their spontane- 
ous movement and sent officers to meet them. The men were dressed 
in blue dungaree suits in lieu of uniforms and they were drilled along 
the road. They went with light-hearted courage, a high spirit of 



